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Abstract 

This study aimed to investigate EFL learner language anxiety and learning motivation of high school students. 
Subjects included 155 students from the same private senior high school in central Taiwan, 60 in academic track 
and 95 in vocational track. The majority of the participants started taking English lessons either before entering 
elementary school or during the first two years in elementary school. Statistical methods were conducted to 
investigate 1) whether learner motivation and language anxiety significantly vary between academic- and 
vocation-track high school students, 2) whether both academic- and vocational-track high school students feel an 
above-average level of language anxiety, and 3) whether there is a significant relationship between language 
anxiety and motivation among the EFL high school students. The findings of the study revealed that first, both 
groups of students felt moderate levels of language anxiety; there were no significant differences in anxiety level 
between the two groups of students. Second, students in the academic-track were also found to have higher 
extrinsic motivation and overall learning motivation than their vocational-track counterparts. Furthermore, a 
significant negative relationship was identified between the two important affective variables, motivation and 
anxiety. Important pedagogical implications for English teachers were discussed in the study. 

Keywords: foreign language anxiety, learning motivation, foreign language learning 

1. Introduction 

To obtain a better command of English in an EFL context has inevitably become a great challenge for most 
students in Taiwan. A variety of factors may affect student language learning performance, e.g., the learning 
environment, learning methods, self-confidence, and family background. Gardner (1985) pointed out that 
motivation is a core element along with language aptitude in determining the success of learning another 
language in the classroom setting. A positive and strong learning motivation on the part of students is essential 
for achieving language learning. In contrast, if they lack motivation, they may have low interest in English and 
their examination scores may suffer, so they would encounter disappointment and setback while learning English. 
Language anxiety is another important variable that may affect learners’ language achievement. In general, 
everyone experiences some level of anxiety when they feel stressful or nervous about a certain situation. 
According to E. Horwitz, M. Horwitz, and Cope (1986), foreign language anxiety is situation-specific; students 
may suffer from strained feelings when they learn English as a second or foreign language. 

In Taiwan, when students graduate from junior high schools, they basically have two choices for further 
education at this level. They can choose to enter a regular senior high school system or a vocational high school 
system. No matter what system they choose, they have to learn English in school. Whether they are in the 
academic or vocational track, if they want to enter a desirable university, they must take an entrance examination 
to achieve their goal. Since English is one of the major obligatory subjects, they need to get high scores on 
English so that they may enter their ideal university. 

According to Chang (2006), most students choosing to enter the vocational high school system tended not to 
have very good English proficiency in junior high school; many students grew up in families of low 
socioeconomic status and lacked opportunities to practice English after school. Chen (2008) also indicated that 
“vocational high school students seldom achieved academic excellence when they were in the middle school” (p. 
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13). This study, therefore, hopes to find out whether there are discrepancies between learning motivation and 
anxiety of the two groups of students. The research also attempts to help in obtaining more insight into the two 
important affective variables: motivation and anxiety, in the EFL context. Finally, it is expected that the findings 
can contribute to research in this dimension by providing teachers with some pedagogical information to 
enlighten learner motivation and deal with anxiety among different groups of students. 

1.1 Motivation in Language Learning 

As mentioned previously, motivation has been considered to be one of the most important factors of successful 
second and foreign language acquisition (Dornyei , 1994; Flo, 1998; Noels, Clement, & Pelletier, 1999; Noels, 
Pelletier, & Vallerand, 2000; Oxford & Shearin, 1994). Students who do not have sufficient motivation may not 
be able to persevere in accomplishing their goals during the long and oftentimes difficult language learning 
process. Although the term “motivation” is commonly understood as the driving force that keeps people moving 
to do something, definitions of motivation are numerous and varied, and there is much disagreement over the 
precise nature of motivation (Pintrich & Schunk, 1996, p. 4). Over the last four decades, much research has been 
interested in providing more insights into the nature of motivation and its role in classroom learning and 
performance. 

Gardner (1985), one of the pioneers who proposed motivation theory, defined motivation as “the combination of 
effort plus desire to achieve the goal of learning the language plus favorable attitudes toward learning the 
language” (p. 10). Fie and his colleagues conducted a great deal of research on language learning motivation 
within a framework of a socio-educational model (Gardner & Lambert, 1959; Gardner, 1985, 1988; Gardner & 
MacIntyre, 1991, 1993; Masgoret & Gardner, 2003). In this model, there are two major motivation orientations 
for language learning: integrative and instrumental. Integrative orientation is related to positive attitudes toward 
the target language group, and perhaps desire to identify with members from that group. Instrumental orientation 
emphasizes the desire to achieve some practical goal, such as to enter a graduate school or to get job promotion. 
The integrative/instrumental distinction has inspired a considerable amount of research on language learning 
motivation. However, a number of criticisms began to surface by the 1990s (Au, 1988; Crookes & Schmidt, 
1991; Dornyei , 1990; Oxford & Shearin, 1994). One reason for the disparagement was that there were 
conflicting results about the relationship between integrative motive and language proficiency. Also, some 
researchers noticed that the orientations for learning a language in the second language learning context could be 
different from those in the foreign language learning context (Dornyei , 1990; Noels, Pelletier, Clement, & 
Vallerand, 2000; Schmidt, Boraie, & Kassabgy, 1996). 

Alternative theoretical approaches, including the self-determination theory, the attribution theory, and goal 
theories, have been put forward for a better understanding of language learning motivation (Dornyei , 2003). 
Oxford and Shearin (1994) grouped motivation theories into four broad classes: need theories, instrumentality 
theories, equity theories, and reinforcement theories. 

Deci and Ryan’s (1985) self-determination theory has been one of the most influential ones in motivation 
research. They broadly divided orientations into three categories: intrinsic orientation, extrinsic orientation, and 
motivation (Ryan & Deci, 2000a, 2000b). The orientations all lie on a continuum of self-determination, with 
intrinsic orientation lying on one end and motivation lying on the other. Intrinsic motivation refers to doing an 
activity for the inherent pleasure and interest derived from participation. Extrinsic motivation, on the other hand, 
refers to doing an activity for instrumental reasons, and it can be further classified into four different types of 
orientations based on how learners vary in the extent to which their self-regulation is autonomous. From the 
lowest to the highest levels of self-determination, they are: external regulation, introjected regulation, identified 
regulation, and integrated regulation (Noels, 2001b; Noels, Clement, & Pelletier, 1999; Otis, Grouzet, & Pelletier, 
2005; Ryan & Deci, 2000a). Learners who are neither extrinsically nor intrinsically motivated are amotivated 
and may experience feelings of incompetence to do something or helplessness regarding an outcome. Motivation 
is similar to the concept of “learned helplessness” (Noels, 2001a, p. 111). 

While some of the research on language learning has linked motivational orientations to the self-determination 
theory (Jones, Llacer-Arrastia, & Newbill, 2009; Noels, Pelletier, & Vallerand, 2000), some has incorporated 
expectancy-value theories to examine language learners’ motivation (Schmidt, Boraie, & Kassabgy, 1996; Wen, 
1997). Much research has also been undertaken to investigate the relationship between motivation and other 
language learning variables, e.g., anxiety and language achievement (Brown, Robson, & Rosenkjar, 2001; 
Masgoret, Bernaus, & Gardner, 2001) and strategy use (MacIntyre & Noels, 1996; Okada, Oxford, & Abo, 1996; 
Oxford & Nyikos, 1989; Schmidt & Watanabe, 2001). However, compared with the abundant research focusing 
on explaining and expanding the conceptual model of motivation, there are relatively fewer empirical studies on 
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this important affective variable itself. 

1.2 Foreign Language Anxiety 

Language anxiety is often negatively associated with language performance (Aida, 1994; Awan, Azher, Anwar, 
& Naz, 2010, Gardner, Tremblay, & Masgoret, 1997; Horwitz, 1986; Marcos-Llinas & Garau, 2009; Saito, 
Horwitz, & Garza, 1999; Woodrow, 2006), and it is meaningful for many scholars to explore the potential 
sources in this dimension so that different language anxiety circumstances can be presented and understood. 
Young (1991) identified language anxiety sources and categorized them into six items: 1) personal and 
interpersonal anxiety, 2) language learners’ beliefs about learning, 3) language instructors’ beliefs about teaching, 
4) instructor-learner interactive anxiety, 5) classroom procedures, and 6) language testing anxiety. Taking 
personal and interpersonal anxiety as one example, this type of anxiety may derive from problems, such as low 
self-esteem, competitiveness, communication apprehension, social anxiety, lack of group membership, and fear 
of losing one’s self-identity or self-image (E. Horwitz, M. Horwitz, & Cope, 1986; Young, 1990, 1991). 
Self-esteem can be associated with speaking anxiety. Individuals with low self-esteem tend to have fear of 
speaking in front of classmates. Young (1991) also pointed out that those students with self-perceived low ability 
level are very likely to experience language anxiety. 

Onwuegbuzie, Bailey, and Daley (1997) investigated factors related to foreign language anxiety among 210 
university students who were enrolled in French, Spanish, German or Japanese language courses. The analysis 
revealed fourteen variables which contributed significantly to the foreign language anxiety: “gender, age, 
academic achievement, semester course load, prior history of visiting foreign countries, prior high school 
experience with foreign languages, expected overall average for current language course, perceived intellectual 
ability, perceived scholastic competence, perceived appearance, perceived self-worth, cooperativeness, value 
placed on competitive learning, and academic locus of control’’ (Onwuegbuzie, Bailey, & Daley, 1997, p. 6). 

Researchers in Taiwan such as Hsu (2009) also analyzed language anxiety among 82 EFL technical college 
students. The results showed that males had higher test anxiety and fear of negative evaluation than female 
students did, whereas female students had higher communication apprehension anxiety. A significant negative 
correlation was identified between language anxiety and English proficiency. Students’ language anxiety was 
negatively correlated with their study time after class. Further, the participants were found to feel most anxious 
about communicating with native speakers. The researcher suggested that teachers could design less stressful 
activities for courses to help students overcome foreign language anxiety and enhance student English learning 
performance. 

Exploring the association between language anxiety and motivation among Taiwan junior high school students, 
Liu (2011) concluded that students with more English learning experience were less likely to feel anxious when 
learning the target language. Although these students tended to be subject to apprehension over negative 
evaluation from their peers and to have low confidence in their own ability, learner anxiety did not seem to 
influence the learning motivation and language performance of these young learners yet. A longitudinal study on 
foreign language anxiety among the EFL students was suggested for further research. In an earlier study, Liu 
(2010) found that motivation and anxiety were moderately correlated; motivation can serve as a significant 
predictor of language anxiety. Two motivation components, the desire to leam a language and motivational 
intensity, contributed to the prediction of language anxiety. She also pointed out that anxious learners tended to 
be “more susceptible to lower motivation, which can relate to lower proficiency” (p. 120). 

1.3 Research Questions 

The primary research questions of the current study are as follows: 

1) Do learning motivation and language anxiety vary significantly between academic- and vocational-track high 
school students? 

2) Do both academic- and vocational-track high school students experience an above-average level of language 
anxiety? 

3) Is there a significant relationship between motivation and anxiety? 

2. Method 

2.1 Participants 

There were the same numbers of male and female regular high school students in the study, whereas in the 
vocational track, there were obviously more females (71.6%) than male (28.4%) students (see Table 1). For 
regular high school students, the majority of them (63.3%) started learning English in kindergarten. The others 
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started learning a foreign language after they entered elementary school. Compared with the group of students in 
the regular track, a lower percentage of students in the vocational track (43.2%) started learning English before 
entering the elementary school. More than half of them started learning English after they were elementary 
school students. 

Table 1. Demographic information of the academic- and vocational-track high school students 



Academic 

Vocational 

Gender 

Male 

30 (50%) 

27 (28.4%) 

Female 

30 (50%) 

68 (71.6%) 

Time Starting Learning English 

Kindergarten 

38 (63.3%) 

41 (43.2%) 

First or Second Grade 

14 (23.3%) 

23 (24.2%) 

Third or Fourth Grade 

8 (13.3%) 

20 (21.1%) 

Fifth or Sixth Grade 

0 

8 (8.4%) 

Seventh Grade 

0 

3 (3.2%) 


2.2 Instruments 

The first instrument employed in the study to measure students’ motivation was adapted from Pintrich, Smith, 
Garcia and McKeachie’s (1991) Motivated Strategies for Learning Questionnaire (MSLQ). The MSLQ was 
originally designed to assess motivational orientations and strategy use of college students. It comprises two 
main sections: motivation and learning strategies. For the specific purpose of this study, only items in the 
motivation section were selected to be used in this study. They were 26 items developed to assess students’ 
intrinsic goal orientation (items 1-4), extrinsic goal orientation (items 5-8), task value (items 9-14), control of 
learning beliefs (items 15-18), and self-efficacy for learning and performance (items 19-26). 

Items in the dimension of intrinsic goal orientation assess the degree to which students perceive their 
engagement in a learning task for reasons such as “challenge, curiosity, and mastery” (Pintrich et al., 1991, p. 9). 
Items in the dimension of extrinsic goal orientation measure the degree to which students perceive their 
engagement in a task for reasons such as “grades, rewards, performance, evaluation by others, and competition” 
(ibid., p. 10). The task value subscale intends to measure how students perceive a task in terms of its importance 
and utility, as well as their interest in the task. The control of learning beliefs subscale assesses the degree to 
which students believe that their performance has a stronger association with their efforts rather than other 
factors, such as their teachers. Items in the self-efficacy subscale measures student confidence in their own 
ability and skills to complete a task. The researchers modified and translated the instrument into a Chinese 
version of 26 items. A six-point Likert scale (1 = strongly disagree; 2 = disagree, 3 = slightly disagree; 4 = 
slightly agree; 5 = agree; 6 = strongly agree) was employed for all items of the scale in this study. The reliability 
for the complete scale was .94. 

The well-acknowledged questionnaire. Foreign Language Classroom Anxiety Scale (FLCAS), was used in the 
study to measure learner anxiety in learning a foreign language. It was developed by Horwitz, Horwitz, and 
Cope (1986) and translated into a Chinese version by Liu (2010). The scale has 33 Likert-type items and is 
composed of three components: communication apprehension, test anxiety, and fear of negative evaluation in the 
EFL classroom. To avoid too many moderate responses from the participants, the Chinese five-point scale was 
changed into a six-point scale, ranging from 1 (strongly disagree) to 6 (strongly agree). The instalment used in a 
Taiwanese setting is quite reliable, yielding an alpha coefficient of .92. 

2.3 Data Analysis 

Before any statistical tests were conducted, all negative statements of anxiety items were reversely coded. To 
investigate the first research question concerning the significance of differences in language learning motivation 
and anxiety between regular and vocational high school students, multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) 
was performed. To ascertain whether the EFL high school students felt an above-average level of anxiety, the 
means and percentages of student responses to all 33 FLCAS item scores were examined. Finally, to determine 
whether learning motivation and anxiety are significantly related to learner anxiety, a Pearson product-moment 
correlation matrix for all the related variables was obtained and examined. 
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3. Results and Discussion 

3.1 Differences in Motivation and Language Anxiety 

The means and standard deviations of scores on motivation and anxiety of both academic- and vocational-track 
high school students are presented in Table 1. To address the first research question concerning whether there are 
significant differences in the above-mentioned variables between the two groups of participants, MANOVA was 
performed on all of the scale and subscale scores. With regard to learner motivation, students in the vocational 
track had lower scores than their counterparts on all five motivation subscales; nonetheless, the only significant 
difference was found in extrinsic motivation (F = 5.16, p = .025). Also, it is noteworthy that in terms of overall 
motivation scores, regular high school students’ motivation to learn English was significantly higher than their 
counterparts (F = 5.19, p = .024). The higher extrinsic motivation of regular high school students compared to 
those in the vocational track might be due to the greater demand for their performance from their school or due 
to their desire to get better grades to fulfill their own or parental expectations to enter an ideal university. The 
results were consistent with Chang’s (2006) findings that most Taiwan regular high school students have higher 
learning motivation than vocational high school students. Some previous studies also indicated that students in 
the vocational track have lower motivation than those in regular high school (Chen, 2007; Han, 2009; Tsao, 
2012). The current finding revealed that more attention is still needed to cultivate and increase vocational high 
school students’ motivation. Also, teachers need to expend more efforts to improve the intrinsic motivation and 
self-efficacy of students in either group. 


Table 2. Means and standard deviations of scores of motivation and anxiety 


Variable 

Regular 


Vocational 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Motivation 

Intrinsic 

17.08 

3.08 

16.43 

2.75 

Extrinsic 

17.95 

2.94 

16.80 

3.15 

Task 

27.35 

3.59 

26.04 

4.47 

Belief 

18.30 

3.49 

17.78 

3.20 

Efficacy 

30.35 

8.07 

28.35 

7.56 

Overall 

111.03 

15.50 

105.40 

14.68 

Anxiety 

121.20 

24.60 

116.22 

24.58 


Note. Intrinsic = Intrinsic Goal Orientation; Extrinsic = Extrinsic Goal Orientation; Task = Task Value; Beliefs = 
Control of Learning Beliefs; Efficacy = Self-Efficacy. 


Despite the fact that high school students in the vocational track tended to have lower anxiety scores than their 
counterparts in the regular track, the differences in this affect variable were not significant (see Table 3). The 
results suggested that although these students were in different tracks, they had similar levels of anxiety in the 
English classroom. 


Table 3. MANOVA test results of differences in motivation and anxiety between students in the academic track 
and those in the vocational track 


Dependent variable SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

Motivation 

Intrinsic 

15.62 

1 

15.62 

1.89 

.172 

Extrinsic 

48.63 

1 

48.63 

5.16 

.025* 

Task 

62.91 

1 

62.91 

3.65 

.058 

Belief 

9.98 

1 

9.98 

.911 

.341 

Efficacy 

147.48 

1 

147.48 

2.45 

.120 

Overall 

1167.01 

1 

1167.01 

5.19 

.024* 

Anxiety 

911.63 

1 

911.63 

1.51 

.221 


*p < .05. 
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3.2 Prevalence of Language Learning Anxiety 

To ascertain the levels of foreign language anxiety of both regular and vocational high school students, the 
percentages of students’ responses to each answer choice of all 33 FLCAS items were examined. The mean and 
standard deviation of each anxiety item was also computed; the results are presented in Table 3. According to Liu 
(2011), an average item score of 3 or above indicated certain level of anxiety among the EFL students because 
the mean for each item can range from 0 to 6 on the Likert scale, and a higher value signifies a higher degree of 
anxiety. The results of the study showed that the means of the 33 anxiety items ranged from 2.97 to 4.33 for 
students in the academic track and 2.91 to 4.4 for those vocational-track students. Moreover, for the regular high 
school students, 32 out of 33 items had means above 3.0, and 22 item means were between 3.50 and 4.33. For 
vocational high school students, 30 items had means above 3.0, and 16 of the total 33 items had means between 
3.50 and 4.40. While students in the academic group had an average anxiety score of 3.67 on the anxiety scale, 
their counterparts had a slightly lower average score of 3.52. 

In sum, a moderate level of anxiety indeed existed among the participants when learning English in the EFL 
context. Vocational high school student may feel relaxed in English classes since they did not suffer as much 
stress from college entrance exam as their counterparts. Flowever, the findings still suggest that teachers need to 
help both groups of students build more self-confidence and assist them to feel more motivated while learning 
English in the classroom. 


Table 4. Percentages and means of anxiety item scores of regular and vocational high school students 


Item No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Mean 

SD 

1. Never feel confident when speaking English in class 





Regular 

3.3 

11.7 

10.0 

45.0 

18.3 

11.7 

3.98 

1.24 

Vocational 

7.4 

13.7 

16.8 

41.1 

15.8 

5.3 

3.60 

1.27 

2.* Don’t worry about making mistakes 






Regular 

3.3 

13.3 

33.3 

31.7 

11.7 

6.7 

3.55 

1.17 

Vocational 

3.2 

13.7 

22.1 

26.3 

25.3 

9.5 

3.85 

1.30 

3. Feel uneasy about being called 

1 on in English class 





Regular 

5.0 

15.0 

20.0 

28.3 

23.3 

8.3 

3.75 

1.34 

Vocational 

7.4 

15.8 

20.0 

30.5 

20.0 

6.3 

3.59 

1.34 

4. Feel frightened not understanding what the teacher is saying 




Regular 

0 

16.7 

21.7 

31.7 

23.3 

6.7 

3.82 

1.17 

Vocational 

9.5 

10.5 

25.3 

37.9 

11.6 

5.3 

3.47 

1.26 

5.* Wouldn’t feel bothered to take more English classes 




Regular 

6.7 

21.7 

30.0 

21.7 

11.7 

8.3 

3.35 

1.35 

Vocational 

4.2 

15.8 

26.3 

35.8 

9.5 

8.4 

3.56 

1.24 

6. Think about things having nothing to do with the course in English class 



Regular 

1.7 

16.7 

10.0 

55.0 

11.7 

5.0 

3.73 

1.09 

Vocational 

10.5 

9.5 

27.4 

31.6 

12.6 

8.4 

3.52 

1.36 

7. Always think that classmates are better at English 





Regular 

1.7 

10.0 

11.7 

31.7 

25.0 

20.0 

4.28 

1.29 

Vocational 

3.2 

5.3 

13.7 

31.6 

22.1 

24.2 

4.37 

1.31 

8.* Usually feel at ease during tests 






Regular 

6.7 

26.7 

36.7 

25.0 

3.3 

1.7 

2.97 

1.04 

Vocational 

4.2 

18.9 

33.7 

22.1 

15.8 

5.3 

3.42 

1.23 

9. Feel panicked when having to speak without preparation in English class 



Regular 

0 

15.0 

16.7 

33.3 

23.3 

11.7 

4.00 

1.22 

Vocational 

9.5 

10.5 

18.9 

35.8 

15.8 

9.5 

3.66 

1.38 

10. Wony about failing an English exam 






Regular 

5.0 

8.3 

13.3 

26.7 

18.3 

28.3 

4.30 

1.48 

Vocational 

6.3 

5.3 

12.6 

20.0 

27.4 

28.4 

4.42 

1.47 

11.* Understand why some people get so upset over English class 




Regular 

0 

1.7 

11.7 

50.0 

25.0 

11.7 

4.33 

.90 
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Vocational 3.2 3.2 14.7 43.2 26.3 9.5 4.15 1.09 

12. Forget things when getting nervous in English class 

Regular 3.3 25.0 20.0 26.7 18.3 6.7 3.52 1.32 

Vocational 8.4 23.2 27.4 26.3 10.5 4.2 3.20 1.27 

13. Feel embarrassed about volunteering to answer questions 

Regular 3.3 6.7 16.7 40.0 21.7 11.7 4.05 1.20 

Vocational 5.3 12.6 24.2 28.4 23.2 6.3 3.71 1.28 

14. * Would not be nervous speaking English with native English speakers 

Regular 5.0 15.0 30.0 38.3 11.7 0 3.37 1.04 

Vocational 3.2 11.6 22.1 38.9 12.6 11.6 3.81 1.24 

15. Get upset when not understanding the teacher’s corrections 

Regular 3.3 16.7 26.7 33.3 15.0 5.0 3.55 1.19 

Vocational 8.4 15.8 34.7 27.4 9.5 4.2 3.26 1.21 

16. Fel uneasy even if well prepared for class 

Regular 3.3 25.0 28.3 28.3 10.0 5.0 3.32 1.20 

Vocational 9.5 22.1 38.9 21.1 5.3 3.2 3.00 1.15 

17. Often feel like not going to English class 

Regular 8.3 21.7 23.3 28.3 13.3 5.0 3.32 1.32 

Vocational 13.7 28.4 24.2 18.9 10.5 4.2 2.97 1.36 

18. *Feel confident when speaking English in class 

Regular 5.0 5.0 36.7 36.7 13.3 3.3 3.58 1.06 

Vocational 6.3 11.6 29.5 32.6 11.6 8.4 3.57 1.27 

19. Worry about English teacher correcting mistakes 

Regular 6.7 23.3 26.7 23.3 13.3 6.7 3.33 1.34 

Vocational 12.6 17.9 34.7 28.4 5.3 1.1 2.99 1.13 

20. Feel heart pounding when about to be called on in English class 

Regular 1.7 13.3 18.3 33.3 26.7 6.7 3.90 1.19 

Vocational 7.4 12.6 20.0 28.4 15.8 15.8 3.80 1.46 

21. Studying more results in more confusion about English 

Regular 3.3 13.3 23.3 36.7 16.7 6.7 3.70 1.20 

Vocational 9.5 16.8 27.4 29.5 12.6 4.2 3.32 1.28 

22. * Feel no pressure about being well prepared for English class 

Regular 6.7 13.3 31.7 28.3 13.3 6.7 3.48 1.27 

Vocational 6.3 12.6 33.7 26.3 14.7 6.3 3.49 1.25 

23. Always feel that other students speak English better 

Regular 0 8.3 18.3 31.7 25.0 16.7 4.23 1.18 

Vocational 6.3 6.3 18.9 27.4 20.0 21.1 4.12 1.44 

24. Feel very embarrassed when having to speak English in front of classmates 

Regular 0 10.0 25.0 40.0 18.3 6.7 3.87 1.05 

Vocational 15.8 11.6 29.5 25.3 8.4 9.5 3.27 1.46 

25. English class moves too quickly 

Regular 3.3 21.7 26.7 26.7 10.0 11.7 3.53 1.35 

Vocational 13.7 9.5 37.9 18.9 10.5 9.5 3.32 1.42 

26. Feel more tense in English class than in other classes 

Regular 3.3 20.0 30.0 28.3 8.3 10.0 3.48 1.28 

Vocational 15.8 18.9 41.1 12.6 6.3 5.3 2.91 1.30 

27. Feel nervous and uneasy when having to speak English in class 

Regular 3.3 11.7 35.0 35.0 10.0 5.0 3.52 1.10 

Vocational 12.6 16.8 27.4 27.4 10.5 5.3 3.22 1.35 

28. *Feel confident and relaxed when going to English class 

Regular 6.7 10.0 40.0 26.7 15.0 1.7 3.38 1.12 

Vocational 7.4 9.5 34.7 29.5 10.5 8.4 3.52 1.27 
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29. Get nervous when 1 don’t understand every word the English teacher says 

Regular 3.3 11.7 25.0 31.7 18.3 10.0 

Vocational 10.5 10.5 29.5 35.8 10.5 3.2 

30. Feel overwhelmed by the number of rules to learn to speak English 

Regular 5.0 13.3 23.3 31.7 20.0 6.7 

Vocational 10.5 15.8 18.9 35.8 12.6 6.3 

31. Worry about being laughed at by other students when speaking English 

Regular 5.0 21.7 40.0 21.7 6.7 5.0 

Vocational 14.7 13.7 37.9 26.3 5.3 2.1 

32. * Probably feel comfortable being around native English speakers 

Regular 5.0 6.7 55.0 21.7 10.0 1.7 

Vocational 5.3 9.5 36.8 28.4 12.6 7.4 


Regular 

Vocational 


5.0 

6.3 


8.3 

11.6 


18.3 

17.9 


31.7 

33.7 


20.0 

20.0 


16.7 

10.5 


3.80 

1.26 

3.35 

1.22 

3.68 

1.27 

3.43 

1.36 

3.18 

1.16 

3.00 

1.19 

3.30 

.98 

3.56 

tion 

1.21 

4.03 

1.37 

3.81 

1.35 


Note. 1 = Strongly Disagree; 2 = Disagree; 3 = Slightly Disagree; 4 = Slightly Agree; 5 = Agree; 6 = Strongly 
Agree. 

* reverse-worded items 


Among the regular high school students, the highest anxiety scores were for items 11, 7, and 23. The scores 
ranged from 4.23 to 4.33. All of the items had a high percentage of students giving responses reflective of certain 
degrees of anxiety. Approximately 87% of the students gave their responses to the statement in the directions 
showing anxiety (item 11). About 77% of the respondents showed varying degrees of agreement to the statement 
“I always think my classmates are better at English” (item 7). While asked whether participants feel other 
students speak English better (item 23), about 73% gave responses to indicate varying degrees of anxiety. 

Furthermore, for those who were in the vocational track, the top three highest anxiety scores were for Items 10, 7 
and 11. The scores ranged from 4.15 to 4.42. These participants seemed to be most worried about failing their 
English exam. About 76% of the respondents showed varying degrees of agreement to the statement of this item 
(item 10). Almost 80% of them gave responses showing agreement to the statement: “I always think my 
classmates are better at English” (item 7). Consistent with item 7, almost 80% of the subjects gave responses 
indicating foreign language anxiety (item 11). 

Both groups of students may not have had sufficient confidence so they worried that their classmates had better 
English abilities than they did. For example, student responses to item 10 indicated that vocational high school 
students were quite worried about failing their English exam. The results revealed that students feel anxious 
when learning a second/foreign language; this was consistent with other studies (Chang & Wu, 2004; Jen, 2003; 
Kim, 2000; Liu, 2010, 2011; Saito & Samimy, 1996; Suleimenova, 2013). Many teachers suggested that teachers 
try to use different approaches to help students alleviate their anxiety when learning a target language in the 
classroom. 

3.3 Correlation between Motivation and Anxiety 

In order to obtain a more complete picture of the relationships between variables related to language learning 
motivation and anxiety, Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients for all the scale and subscale scores of 
the hill sample were calculated. The results presented in Table 4 reveal that among the MSLQ subscales, 
language anxiety was significantly related to both intrinsic motivation (r = -.35) and self-efficacy (r = -.50). 
Overall motivation of these subjects was significantly correlated with language anxiety (r = -.33), which was a 
little lower than the correlation found in Liu’s (2010) study, -.44 and -.46 at two different times in the same 
academic year. Still, the results reporting a significant relationship between language anxiety and motivation 
support the findings of previous studies (Huang, 2005; Hsu, 2004; Liu, 2012) that when students are less 
motivated to learn English, they are more likely to experience anxiety during the learning process. 

4. Conclusion and Implication 

The study aimed at exploring foreign language learning motivation and anxiety of two groups of students, those 
in the academic- and vocational-track. The findings suggested that first, academic-track students had 
significantly higher extrinsic motivation and overall motivation to learn English than their counterparts did. 
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Second, the students participating in the current study did experience language anxiety at a moderate level. In 
addition, the findings revealed that learner anxiety can have some adverse impact on motivation. On the basis of 
the research findings, meaningful implications are suggested. 

First, although academic-track high school students tend to be more extrinsically motivated than their 
counterparts when learning English, the differences in intrinsic motivation and other motivational subscales 
scores were not significant. It may be easier for students to become extrinsically motivated than intrinsically 
motivated. Generally, students can become extrinsically motivated when they want to achieve a goal, such as 
getting praise or rewards from their parents or teachers or getting admission to an ideal school. On the contrary, 
to become an intrinsically motivated learner, students need to feel real enjoyment and satisfaction regarding the 
learning task. Ryan and Deci (2000a) maintained that there is a greater chance for intrinsic motivation to be 
enhanced when the fundamental needs for feeling a sense of belongingness, competency, and autonomy are 
fulfilled. As secondary school teachers, they have to expend more efforts to cultivate and foster student learning 
motivation and interests in learning English. They may use more practical and authentic English materials, ask 
students to engage in more group activities, and have more patience when helping students. Especially for 
students who have lower proficiency in learning English, instructors need to spend more time helping to 
enlighten student extrinsic motivation and promote their intrinsic motivation because they are essential for 
students to learn English more effectively. 

Second, EFL teachers should concur with Horwitz et al.’s (1986) viewpoint that an instructor “must 
acknowledge the existence of foreign language anxiety” (p. 131). Responses of two groups of students indicated 
that overall, they felt a moderate level of anxiety while learning English. Teachers can give students more 
opportunities to practice in smaller groups to help alleviate their anxiety level. Creating a more comfortable and 
supportive atmosphere in the English classroom can be very helpful. Moreover, as suggested by Tsiplakides and 
Keramida (2009), blaming and providing direct correction to students in front of other classmates should be 
avoided. Students need more praise and more confidence in their own competence. Further, teacher-student 
relationship is also an important factor. With more interaction between teachers and students, the atmosphere in 
the classroom can be more relaxing and lighthearted. 

Several limitations of the study should be pointed out. First, due to the difficulty in recruiting two representative 
sample groups of subjects, academic- and vocational- track of students, the participants of the study were 
studying in the same high school. The result may not be generalized to all Taiwan regular and vocational high 
school students because these two groups of students in this study seem to be rather homogenous. Second, 
students in the vocational track came from Tourism and Applied Foreign Language divisions; they have more 
language courses or training than those in the other divisions. No students from other divisions, e.g., industrial, 
business, or engineering fields, were recruited to participate in the study. Finally, the instalments of the research 
were restricted to self-report questionnaires. To obtain a deeper understanding of the relationships among the 
investigated variables, interviews of students or their English teachers, open-ended questionnaires, and 
classroom observation could be employed in further studies. 
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